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and thrust her head into the hole at the bottom. She then flew
away, returned with a pellet, and with it neatly plugged the hole
from the outside. After this, instead of resuming at once the task
of stocking the cell, she brought about sixty pellets which were
plastered in various positions on the cluster of cells as though to
strengthen it generally. Next day she re-stocked the cell with
spiders. The same wasp was subjected to various other trials.

Commenting on these observations, McDougall says: 'They
show first that the whole activity of cell-building has conative
continuity; secondly, that this conation is satisfied only by the
completion of an intact cell; thirdly, that, when the wall of the cell
is partially destroyed, the wasp appreciates the fact, and, inter-
rupting the normal course of building, repairs the breach; fourthly,
that she has insight into general relations of the cell, the egg and
the spiders with which she stocks the cell, an insight limited it is
true, yet generally sufficient to enable her to rectify any gross
disturbance of the normal course of the whole process under the
guidance of foresight of the completed whole/

Another example of wasp behaviour implying an anticipation
of the course of action necessary to achieve its goal may be taken
from the Peckhams5 well-known book on wasps (p. 303). A wasp
of the species Pompilus scelestus brought a large spider to her
nest, and tried to pull it in, but was unable to do so as the entrance
to the nest was not large enough to admit it. 'She pushed it out
and carried it to a place of safety up among some clover blossoms.
She then washed and brushed herself neatly, and took several little
walks, so that it was fully fifteen minutes before she began to
enlarge her nest. All that time she must have carried in her little
scrap of mind the idea of doing a necessary act which was outside
her ordinary routine/ Having enlarged the opening to her nest,
she successfully got the spider into it.

These instances of instinctive behaviour implying anticipatory
images, or anticipations in some form, taken from wasp behaviour
are, it is true, examples of the operation of psychical factors more
highly developed than usually detectable in insect behaviour. They
demonstrate, however, that it is not permissible to deny purposive
action directed even to distant goals, the achievement of which
requires a long train of complicated acts, on the grounds that the
agent had no prior experience of the goal or of the way to achieve
it. And if we have to admit it for these complex instances, we
must admit it also, in its degree, for the simplest forms of
instinctive behaviour.